Introductory: Backgrounds and Forerunners
with Duty or with Truth'. Elsewhere, quoting Coleridge with-
out acknowledging his source, he described it as 'music, com-
bined with a pleasurable idea*. His own verse is lacking in
ideas and calculated to afford pleasure of a singularly morbid
nature, but his desire to suggest, by a stream of dissolving
images and with a care for verbal melody, the poet's personal
emotion, his subtle and transient states of mind, is significant
for its relation to symbolist theory and practice. Not his dull
tours deforce. The Raven and The Bells, nor yet his by now
exhausted lines To Helen, but such lyrical fantasias as Israfel,
and The City In The Sea, where Death has reared himself a
throne, are the tokens of his power and its influence. Such
lines as those on 'the long night-time of that town', and the
'light from out the lurid sea', that streams up the turrets and
the spires,
Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers
Up many and many a marvellous shrine
Where wreathed friezes intertwine
The viol, the violet, and the vine,
have a suggestiveness that is as much a part of their verbal
texture as of the associations which cling to the words.
At the very period when Poe, ill in body and mind, was ex-
periencing torments as exquisite as any that he ever imagined,
another American poet was exploring himself and his country
with unexampled vigour and enthusiasm. There are few con-
trasts in literary history as sharp as that between the melan-
choly subjectivity of Poe's melodic fantasias and the robus-
tious efforts of Walt Whitman to identify himself as compre-
hensively as possible with his place, his time, and his people.
He knew these States as it was given to few men to know them:
the highways and byways, the bustling East, the placid South,
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